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<©eneral Comment 

[Edited by Gilbert Campbell Scoggin, The University of Missouri.] 



The recent death is announced of two distinguished classical scholars of 
Austria, Professors Heinrich Schenkl and R. C. Kukula. 



The next general meeting of the (British) Classical Association is to be 
held at Newcastle and Durham, the date provisionally set being April 14-16. 
It is unofficially intimated that the Association would cordially welcome to its 
meeting any American classicists who may find it possible to attend. An 
archaeological tour under expert guidance along the line of Hadrian's Wall may 
be expected as one of the attractive features of this northern meeting. 



In the Radcliffe Quarterly for December, 1919, Professor Clifford H. Moore 
gives an interesting account of "The Ancient Classics at Radcliffe." In the 
fall of 1878 Miss Abby Leach, who later became professor of Greek at Vassar 
College, induced Professors Goodwin and Greenough to give her instruction 
in Greek and Latin; and her presence and success no doubt contributed to the 
development of a plan for the collegiate instruction of women in Cambridge, 
resulting in the establishing of Radcliffe College. From the start the classics 
were the most popular courses, this in part at least being due to the eminence 
of such teachers as Professors Goodwin, Lane, and Greenough. During the 
second year of the "Annex," as the incipient college was called, out of forty- 
two women enrolled, twenty-one took Greek and seventeen Latin. Pro- 
fessor Moore points out that in those days the students were more mature and 
usually came from families of culture, and so they were naturally more inclined 
by previous training and surroundings to carry on literary traditions. These 
students were already aware of the great importance of Latin and Greek in 
the history of European literature. The quality of the work in Radcliffe has 
always been of the same grade as that in Harvard, and its classical courses 
have been very comprehensive. In Greek there have been offered courses in 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides; Aristophanes; Plato, Aristotle; Thucydides; 
Lysias, Demosthenes, and Aeschines. In Latin are included Plautus, Terence; 
Cicero, Livy, Pliny, Tacitus; Lucretius, Virgil, Horace; Juvenal and Martial. 
Twenty-eight students have taken final honors in classics and "the degree 
of distinction" has attracted many able students. Thirty-nine classical stu- 
dents have won the M.A. degree, and four have been awarded the Ph.D. Of 
recent years there has been a decrease in the number of classical students. 
Three reasons are given for this decline. The position of Greek in the schools 
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is largely to blame. Then, too, at the present time more students are coming 
from families without literary and humanistic ideals. In the third place, 
some teachers of education have not hesitated to encourage this tendency on 
the part of a large body of students. Prospective teachers are told that the 
classics are soon to disappear from the schools, and so are deterred from 
studying Greek and Latin. The latter part of Professor Moore's article is 
devoted to answering the question why the classics should attract a large 
number of the abler students. He rightly upholds the doctrine of formal 
discipline and for their disciplinary value he places the classics, mathematics, 
physics, and chemistry in the same class. More emphasis is laid on the need 
of knowing the classics in order to appraise our modern civilization. Many 
of our greatest English writers were influenced by the classics, as may be seen 
in the "form, diction, and the sure taste" which characterize the great writer. 
No plea is made that every student should study the classics, but it is suggested 
that every serious student, in selecting her course, should weigh very carefully 
literary and humanistic studies before thrusting them aside. "And it may 
not be out of place to remind students and parents who incline toward more 
'practical' studies, that the war has proved that the most practical man or 
woman, when new problems are to be solved, is the one of liberal, not technical 
or vocational, education." 

In a recent issue of the Journal I commented on the fact that candidates 
for a Rhodes scholarship would no longer be required to pass an examination 
equivalent to responsions in Greek, Latin, and mathematics. "It would 
seem," I then said, "as if no scholastic test would be imposed." I meant, 
of course, that for entrance to Oxford no preliminary test would now be 
required by the university. It is presumed that nominating committees in 
the various states will continue to have regard for the scholastic records of 
students. My comment has brought a letter from Mr. F. J. Wylie, the Oxford 
secretary to the Rhodes trustees, who, I feel sure, will not object to the publish- 
ing of an extract from that letter, outlining the purpose of the recent changes 
in requirements. 

The examination which has now been abandoned was useless as a test of ability. 
Part of the objection to it came from the fact that it was often interpreted as such a 
test — which it was never intended to be. And even as a means of excluding weak 
candidates it failed. Its chief effect was that it frightened away candidates, some- 
times men of real ability in their own subjects, who happened to know no Greek. 

For the future we hope that a Scholar will be appointed — so far as his intellectual 
qualifications are concerned — not because he knows a little Latin and Greek, but 
because he has some subject at which he is good. This does not mean that "no 
scholastic test will be imposed." He will be selected only after a careful considera- 
tion of academic records, and on the basis of information supplied by those who have 
taught him. 

The Rhodes Trustees, as such, are interested not in encouraging, or in discour- 
aging, this study or that, but in getting as their scholars the ablest all-round students 
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within their reach. If in American universities a large proportion of the abler students 
are found in Departments other than the Classical, that is a fact which they cannot 
afford to ignore. It was precisely to give these men a less hampered approach to the 
Scholarships that the change was introduced. With the larger competition which 
the revised conditions will encourage, the Trustees look with confidence for a cor- 
respondingly higher level of ability and scholarship (using that word in its broadest 
sense) in the scholars selected. 

I do not think myself that the experiment will fail. It is not, however, my 
purpose in writing to you to indulge in prophecy, but merely to explain the motives 
which inspired the change, and to make it plain that the Trustees, so far from desiring 
to lower standards, wish to do exactly the opposite. 

In conclusion I ought to add that no conditions imposed, or removed, by the 
Trustees affect in any way the examinations which Oxford University requires. 
Recent legislation at Oxford does indeed exempt students coming from elsewhere 
who hold an "approved degree" from an "approved university" from the necessity 
of showing any knowledge of Greek. And it is just possible that further legislation 
may yet make Greek an optional subject for everybody at Oxford, as it already is at 
Cambridge. But with that the Rhodes Trustees have nothing to do. Their con- 
ditions are conditions solely of eligibility for a Rhodes Scholarship, and in framing 
them they have had one object only in view — viz., to put the Scholarships within the 
reach of any man of conspicuous character and ability, whatever his subject. It is not 
on the nature of his studies, but on the quality of his work, that they would wish the 
stress to be laid. 

As I have said before, if Oxford sees fit to remove the Greek requirement 
in the case of Englishmen, nothing further can be said on this point. But 
meanwhile to allow Americans to enter without exacting the usual require- 
ments is an important point and should not be ignored. The November issue 
of the Atlantic Monthly contains an article, entitled "The Inadequate Rhodes 
Scholar: A Defense," by an old Rhodes man. In the same issue will be found 
a "Defensio Contra Defensionem," by Professor Frank Aydelotte, the Ameri- 
can secretary to the Rhodes trustees. He asserts that the assumption that the 
American Rhodes scholar has not held his own at Oxford is not justified, but 
says that as a body they have been unequal. 



